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REVIEWS 

TWO ENGLISH POETS 

Poems: First Series, by J. C. Squire. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Queen of China and Other Poems, by Edward Shanks. 

Alfred A. Knopf. 

One may regard the poetic medium as a vehicle for the 
expression of thought or emotion not necessarily intimately 
connected with that vehicle — as one looks through a win- 
dow-glass to the scene beyond ; or one may regard it as 
thought or emotion raised to such a pitch that it achieves 
an inevitable form, from which the content could no more 
be separated than one can separate the component elements 
in a crystal, and still preserve the crystal formation. 

Mr. Squire's poems belong to the earlier category. The 
vehicle is loose and ambulatory; although hardly so clear 
as a window-glass, it is almost as incidental. One never 
feels that the emotion and form were reciprocally gener- 
ative; pne feels rather that the" elements of each were lan- 
guidly concident — seldom to the point of crystallization. 
Only in a few lyrics does Mr. Squire achieve anything 
approaching an inevitable unity. And even in these he 
fails of that perfection which belongs, for instance, to an 
Elizabethan poem: for the contour of an Elizabethan lyric 
is clear and self-contained; the image is not shattered before 
it is half-stated, and blurred with another. In A Chant, 
which, in spite of its defects, is one of the best of Mr. 
Squire's lyrics, the three stanzas are really separate poems, 
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and one notes the unwillingness of the syntax (poetic rather 
than grammatical) to follow the theme: 

Gently the petals fall as the tree gently sways 
That has known many springs and many petals fall 

Year after year to strew the green deserted ways, 
And the statue and the pond and the low, broken wall. 

Faded is the memory of old things done, 
Peace floats on the ruins of ancient festival; 

They lie and forget in the warmth of the sun, 
And a sky silver-blue arches over all. 

Oh softly, oh tenderly, the heart now stirs 
With desires faint and formless; and, seeking not, I find 

Quiet thoughts that flash like azure kingfishers 
Across the luminous, tranquil mirror of the mind. 

That has known here is weak; the emphasis is on petals, 
but that has known refers to tree. Again, in the second 
stanza, one is a little uncertain about the antecedent of 
they. Precisely it is the ruins; but one has to look back 
to be sure that it is not peace or the memory of old things 
done, which have more emphatic position than the ruins — 
one is not sure at first just who they are, who lie and forget 
in the warmth of the sun. And in the third stanza, With 
desires faint and formless is forced into a prominence which 
the weakness of the words and the rhythm will hardly 
stand. This analysis is not meant as a pedagogical quib- 
bling; it represents a definite difficulty on the part of the 
reader, and it explains the faultiness of the rhythm and 
sequence prevalent in so many of the poems — a weakness 
which confuses the reader and makes the effort to follow 
Mr. Squire wearisome. The longer poems are diffuse and 
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rambling. Witness Town, which has twenty-eight stanzas 
of this level: 

There are the empty waiting spaces — 

We watch, we watch, unwinking, pale and dumb ; 

Till gliding up with noiseless paces 

Night covers all the wide arch — the night has come. 

Not that sick false night of the city, 

Lurid and low and yellow and obscene; 
But Mother Night, pure, full of pity, 

The star-strewn Night, blue, potent and serene. 

Certainly one would not choose these stanzas, with their 
crude . makeshifts of rhyme and banal thought, as examples 
of poetic "good form;" and yet we are constantly chided 
(this reviewer in particular) for lack of appreciation of 
the technical excellence of the younger English poets, who 
are supposed to surpass American poets in this respect. It 
must not be thought, however, that this selection is mali- 
cious; the poems are full of just such makeshifts, of lines 
as poor as: 

And when the rain adown it streams. 
Or this, as the beginning of a poem: 

Rivers I have seen which were beautiful. 
Or stanzas that have as little stanzaic structure as this: 

The evening closes in, 

As down the last long lane 
I plod; there patter round 

First heavy drops of rain. 

On whatever score Mr. Squire may be praised, it can 
not be on that of technical craftsmanship. He is too ob- 
viously an amateur. 
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Several lyrics, however, almost rise above the amateur 
level: they are The Stronghold, Behind the Lines, The 
March, In The Park, and A Chant, quoted above. Of 
the longer poems, Antinomies yn a Railway Station and 
Ode in a Restaurant are, perhaps, the most interesting. 
But they are too long and diffuse; the emotion is lost before 
the poem is half done. 

Mr. Shanks seems to share with Mr. Squire a too great 
complaisance toward his medium. Otherwise how could he 
let a stanza like this see the light of cold print? 

And have I other lives, what love have they 
Of mine, except what in your love I learnt, 

In whose eyes first I saw immortal day, 

In whose arms first my sorrow to joy was burnt? 

There is little immediacy in Mr. Shanks' poems. They 
are cloaked with phrases that have slight power to stir the 
imagination : 

However much there is, 
There's not too much for bare and mortal days 
That now receding in youth's golden haze 
Seem dim but ever full eternities. 

In his sonnets there is more brittle line-rhythm than that 
internal cadence which makes of the sonnet a series of 
strong upward and downward curving waves, culminating 
in the final musical resolution: 

I was a soldier once. How fear was then 
Mixed with bright honor and delightful pride! 
How different we were from other men, 
Who lived in houses and in houses died ! 
How huge the morning was, before the sun 
Sullenly found us marching in the mist! 
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And sleep was dark and deep when work was done 

And food awoke in us a greedy zest. 

But all that's over. I no more shall see, 

Quick to the word and ready to my hand, 

The smooth and easy moving company 

Marching in column on the heathery land. 

There's no pride now, and fear's the fear that's bred 

Of money and such-like maggots in the head. 

Notice the distinctly Georgian flavor of the final couplet! 
Nature is described in Mr. Shanks' poems, but never 
seems to live, or to flow. The scene and the observer re- 
main separate; they do not merge: 

The narrow paths branch everyway up here, 
And cross and tangle and are nowhere clear; 
And the empty sky, swept clean by a rainy breath, 
Smiles on our tortuous scrambling underneath. 
But here's the top, for round a sudden bend 
We stumble breathless on the unlooked-for end 
And stare across the misty weald. Below 
The lonely trains through the wide country go 
Each with its plume of steam. And westward, see, 
Past the far shoulder streams tumultuously 
A black and driven storm across the air 
And casts about the downs its troubled hair. 
Thick at the middle, at the edges thinned, 
Heeling over like a ship before the wind, 
It eats the weald up with a greedy mouth. 
Still, twenty miles or further to the south, 
Dimly and grandly Chanctonbury stands 
A moment clear above the blotted lands. 
It's gone. But still the blue and empty sky 
Smiles on over our heads unwittingly. 

This book was awarded the first Hawthornden prize of 

one hundred pounds for the most distinguished book of 

poems published by an English author under forty years of 

age. The judges were J. C. Squire, Laurence Binyon, and 

Edward Marsh. A. C. H. 
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